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ABSTRACT 



Research has shown that for teachers, job 



satisfaction is related more to intrinsic rewards than to the 
external conditions of their employment. However, the coping 
strategies for teachers' stress and recommendations for reforins in 
education address the teachers' external environment and offer 
extrinsic rewards. Positive mental health variables such as positive 
affect, dispositional optimism, and self-esteem have been shown to be 
related to intrinsic motivation, coping with unavoidable stress, and 
increased job involvement. Positive affect is related to 
extraversion, satisfaction, and subjective well-being. Individuals 
high in positive affect tend to form positive Impressions of others 
and to make positive judgments about others. For individuals high in 
positive affect, increases in stress do not necessarily diminish 
feelings of energy, excitement, and enthusiasm. Dispositional 
optimism promotes problem focused coping and the seeking of social 
support, which buffers the effects of stress. Teachers iiigh in 
self-esteem have high aspirations and expectations for themselves and 
their students. Some researchers feel that high levels of self-esteem 
are a basic requirement for effective teaching. Recent studies 
revealed that self-esteem provides internal source that helps the 
individual cope with stress, and su»jgests that the life affirming 
constructs can be developed and enhanced in individuals. Sixty four 
references, 4 tables and 2 figures are attached. (LLL) 
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Abstract 

A recent study Inalcates that approximately 50% of 
teachers would not become teachers if they had to 
choose a career all over again. This fact holds true 
for urban and rural teachers and has been consistent 
over the past decade. This theoretical paper explores 
the relationships between xeachers^ Job satisfaction, 
stress management, and intrinsic motivation. Research 
has shown that for teachers, Job satisfaction is 
related more to intrinsic rewards than to the external 
conditions of their employment. However, the coping 
strategies for teachers^ stress and recommendations for 
reforms in education address the teachers • external 
environment and offer extrinsic rewards. Positive 
mental health variables such as positive affect, 
dispositional optimism, and self-esteem have been shown 
to be related to intrinsic motivation, coping with 
unavoidable stress, and increased Job involvement. This 
paper examines these three mental health variables in 
relation to teachers* coping with Jab related stressors 
and Job satisfaction. 
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When they were asked whether they v/ould enter the 
teaching profession if they had a chance to do it over 
again, up to 50% of teachers interviewed said they 
would not CLombardi 8i Donaldson, 1987; Moracco, 
D'Arienzo, & Danford, 1983; Raschke, Dedrick, Strathe, 
8i Hawkes, 1985). Various predictors indicate that 
teachers are translating this wishful thinking into 
action. For example, a 1986 Harris poll of teachers 
predicted that 25% of teachers will leave the 
profession by 1990. Even stronger evidence is supplied 
by a report from The Carnegie Forum on Education and 
the Economy (Task Force on Teaching as a Profession, 
1986), which increased that prediction to 50% by 1992 
(Martinez, 1989). It is estimated that 15% of new 
teachers leave teaching after their first year, 15% 
after the second, and 10% leave the third year 
(Schlechty & Vance, 1983). Most disturbing of all is 
the fact that about 53% of the most academically able 
are leaving the profession (Frank Keith, 1984; 
Schlechty & Vance, 1983). 

Teacher Stress 
Although teaching has ideal istical ly been viewed 
as a "labor of love,** working in today* s schools can be 
very costly for teachers. In a study conducted by 
Instructor magazine (Landsmann, 1977, 1978, 1979), over 
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9000 teachers reported that their major health concerns 
involved stress, tension, and anxiety. Further, 75% of 
the teachers cited stress as the reason for most of 
their absences during the past school year. The 
literature is replete with studies documenting the 
stress of teachers in general and special educators in 
particular. Studies have found little difference 
between "regular" and "special" educators with regard 
to the source of their stressors, responses to 
stressors, or coping resources CBeasley et al., 1983; 
Hudson & Meagher, 1983; Sutton & Huberty, 1984; Vheeler 
et al . , 1982) . 
So urces of Teacher Stress 

Popular, professional, and scholarly Journals and 
periodicals have amply documented the sources of 
teacher stress. Presented in Table 1 are 17 summaries 
of such studies. Sutton and Huberty (1984) concluded 
that the sources of teacher stress may be related to 
the individual differences in schools and teachers. 
However, certain sources of stress are mentioned 
consistently across studies. In an extensive review of 
teacher burnout, Cunningham C1983) reported that the 
most frequently mentioned stressors were excessive time 
demands, work overload, lack of recognition for success 
in one's role, decline in public respect for teachers, 
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and the failure of the public to recognise the worth of 
what the teacher is doing monitarily. These issues 
continued to be the most frequently reported stressors 
by teachers in 1989 CDefrank & Stroup, 1989). 

Insert Table 1 about here 



Relationship Between Stress and Job Satisfaction 

Despite the fact that the majority of teachers 
experience moderate to high levels of stress, they 
report enjoyment of their profession and satisfaction 
with their jobs (Fimian & Santoro, 1983). Further, 
satisfaction with work may serve to buffer the effects 
of stress for teachers CCox & Brockley, 1984). It has 
been suggested that teachers who are committed to their 
profession expect to experience stress (DeFrank & 
Stroup, 1989). 

There are conflicting results among studies 
concerning the relationship between stress and job 
satisfaction. An inverse relationship was found by 
Sutton and Huberty (1984), while no relationship was 
found by Holley and Kirkpatrick C1987). DeFranck and 
Stroup (1989) found that neither demograpiiic variables 
nor teaching background is related to stress. They did 
find, however, that stress is a powerful predictor of 
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job satisfaction. High levels of stress can result in 
a significant decrease in Job satisfaction and 
performsnce for teachers (Cunningham, 1983). 

It is suggested that teachers' stress may be 
associated with a lack of satisfaction with the 
intrinsic aspects of their Job rather than 
dissatisfaction with the conditions of their employment 
(Defrank, 1989; Galloway, 1984; Hcldaway, 1978>. 
Intrinsic satisfaction for teachers is related to 
perceived control and ef f ect ivenejss (Greer & Wethered, 
1984). Issues likely to affect intrinsic satisfaction 
in teachers are the opportunity to work autonomously, 
independently and consistently with one's moral 
conscience, the opportunity to help others, feelings of 
accomplishment, statiis of teachers in the community, 
and the number of years of teaching experience. Issues 
not likely to affect intrinsic satisfaction are 
policies and practices of the school system, pay^ and 
satisfaction with supervisors (Hoi ley & Kirkpatrick, 
1987). Belong (1987) reports that students entering 
teacher certification programs are motivated by service 
and that the intrinsic rewards of teaching are an 
important factor in career selection. Job satisfaction 
is related to meeting intrinsic needs (recognition, 
advancement, and self-actualization) and stress is 
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related to external factors <CuniiinBhani, 1963; 
Smllansky, 1984). 

The effects of intrinsic reward on turnover 
intentions vary with gender. Intrinsic reward was not 
significantly related to turnover intentions among 
males but was directly related to turnover intentions 
among females (Lackman Si Diamant, 1987). Therefore, it 
seums that even when work stress le»^els are high, 
increased intrinsic rewards result in greater work 
motivation and job satisfaction in teachers. 
Conversely, lack of intrinsic rewards (for females) 
result in low motivation and job dissatisfaction, 
Teachers' Strategies for Coping wirh Stress 

Wheele.- et al. (1982) found that teachers use a 
wide variety of responses in attempting to cope with 
their stress. Despite the differences in how they 
ranked the coping responses and the frequency of the 
responses, many coping responses were found to be 
similar. The most frequently utiliz'id coping response 
w^s to internalize the stress — to become nervous, 
anxious, depressed, and irritable. Other frequent 
responses wore talking to a colleague, close friend, or 
family member, par icipating in alternative activities, 
relaxing activities, physical exercise, and thinking 
rationally through the problem to a conclusion. 
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Other coping responses mentioned in the literature 
included praying, seeking a change in teaching 
assignment, returning to school to upgrade education, 
taking medication, ignoring the problem, complaining, 
getting professional counseling, yelling at students, 
overeating, and frequently being absent or tardy. 

It is important to note that few of the coping 
responses utilized by teachers dealt directly with the 
stressor — most simply provide an opportunity to 
temporarily vent frustration or to avoid confronting 
the situation altogether. If, as suggested by Sutton 
and Huberty (1984), stress is more specifically related 
to unique personality variables, it may be that 
teachers cope in ways that are not quantifiable by 
currently utilized assessments. Sutton and Huberty do 
not discuss specific personality variables but do state 
that this would be an important area for future 
research. 

Problems with Stress Research 

The measurement of stress. Job satisfaction, and 
coping responses of teachers are an important 
consideration for the present and the future. Most 
research conducted in this area has employed a wide 
variety of methods for measuring and defining teacher 
stress. Job satisfaction, and coping responses. 
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Bei!isley <I953) in a smiiTie^ry of empiricej^l rese^arch 
on stress and burnout > identified immerous 
inethodological proble?^ existing in tlxe lit'^rature. 
One of the problems identified by Beasley in the 
research to date is the diversity of the instruments 
used to investigate the relationship between job stress 
and job satisfaction* Many of the instruments used to 
assess stress in teachers have not been standardized. 
In Beasley* s suxmnary of 14 studies, only half of the 
studies reported the response rates and for those 
reporting, only three of the studies had response rates 
above 50%. Of the 14 studies only foui used random 
sampling procedures, most used convenience sampling. 
Further, few of the studies investigated similar 
variables in relation to stress. Even when similar 
variables were used in different studies, different 
instruments for measuring the variables in relation to 
stress were employed in each of these studies. 
Therefore > it is not surprising that there are 
difficulties in determining the nature of the 
relationship between job stress and job satisfaction in 
teachers. 

Problems with Current Pecommendat ions 

Reform movements in education may relieve same of the 
stressors — salaries jn^iy increase, teacher^pupil ratio 
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may decrease, teachers may gain more control over 
curriculum, and teacher preparation progranu may 
improve. However, these reforms involve making changes 
in the teaching environment and providing extrinsic 
rewards for teachers. Given that improving the 
external teaching environment and providing external 
rewards lessens stress but does not necessarily 
increase Job satisfaction, most attempts at reform may 
be missing the mark (see figure 1). 



Place figure 1 about here 



Life Affirming Constructs 

When one considers the high rate of reported Job 
dissatisfaction, the number of teachers who are leaving 
the profession, and the attendant costs to society in 
both human and financial terms, it would seem desirable 
to determine what individual difference variables are 
predictive of successful coping and sustaining high 
levels of Job involvement and satisfaction. 

The relationship between job satisfaction and 
stress may be explained in part by personality 
characteristics of the teacher. Several personality 
variables are related to intrinsic motivation 
(Matsuaoto & Sanders, 1988), coping with unavoidable 
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stress (Sclieier, Veintraub, & Carver, 1966), iand 
increased job invalvfement (Spencer > 1984) . These 
pcirsonsility variables^ which we have termed "Life 
Affirming Consti \icts, " are dispositional optimisni, 
positive affect, and self-esteem. 
Dispositional Dpt iinisra 

By and large optimistic people believe that good 
things will happen to them rather than bad, they expect 
things to go their way and take immediate action to 
insure such an outcome. Further, this optimism seems 
to be relatively stable across time and in most 
circumstances (Scheier & Carver, 1985). Optimists 
usually seem to *be optimistic in general, in that 
"Their positive expectations are not limited to a 
particular behavioral domain or class o-^ hw^tt ings" 
(Scheier & Carver, 1985, P. 220). 

Dispositional optimism is defined in terms of 
generalized outcome expectancies for several reasons. 
Scheier and Carver (1987) found that focusing on 
expectancies which are specific in nature may not be 
feasible. It may be more practical to focus on 
generalized outcome expectancip'3 beacuse the types of 
stx^essors that are encountered in daily life are 
usually quite general in nature and can arise from a 
number of causes and situations. Also, these stressors 
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may be trsJisitory in nature; thers nay have been no 
previous experience with the stressor; or the stressor 
may have developed over a long period of tim-s. 

Dispositional optimism may confer a coping 
advantage not only when something can be done to manage 
the stressful event, but also when the event is 
something that cannot be changed and must be endured 
(Scheier, Veintraub, & Carver, 1986). These authors 
concluded that optimists engage in problem-focused 
coping strategies when faced with threatening events. 
Scheier and Carver <1988> report that people who see 
desired outcomes as attainable continue to exert 
efforts to attain those outcomes even when doing so is 
difficult or painful. 

Vhile dispositional optimism has not been 
examined as a buffer against teacher stress, several 
studies provide support for the notion that optimism 
confers resistance to the effects of stress. It has 
also been shown to promote job involvement and 
satisfaction, and personal health and well-being. 
Dispositional optimism has been examined in a wide 
range of research settings as demonstrated by the seven 
studies presented in Table 2. 



Place Table 2 about here 
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Relationship to stress. Carver and Gaines (1934) 
examined optimism associated with resistance to 
post-partum depression. Optimism seems to function as a 
psychological buffer against adverse effects of stress 
in that it confers resistance to the development of 
depressive symptoms following the delivery of a child. 

Perloff <1983) investigated perceptions of 
vulnerability to victimization. Her review of the 
literature on the perceptions of victims of violent 
crime revealed that the psychological benefits of 
dispositional optimism are (among other things) a 
reduction in the feelings of anxiety and a relief from 
feeling the need to be "on guard** or hypervigilant 
while pursuing daily activities. 

Dispositional optimism was examined as a buffer 
against the effects of stress experienced by students 
during the final four weeks of a semester. Scheier and 
Carver (1985) found that individual differences in 
generalized optimism predicted the extent to which the 
students reported being bothered by physical symptoms 
over the course of the four week period. Students who 
reported being highly optimistic at the beginning of 
the four week period were less apt to report physical 
symptoms than those who reported being less optimistic. 

In a project to examine the underlying processes 
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that mediated the stress of the subjects in the 
studies mentioned above, Scheler, Velntraub, and Carver 
(1985) found that optimism was positively correlated 
with indications of active coping, with elaboration or 
complexity of coping strategies, and with seeking 
social support. Optimism was Inversely correlated with 
focus on emotion and emotional expression, and with 
disengagement from the goal. These findings were 
replicated in subsequent studies conducted by Scheler 
et al. in 1986. The findings are further supported by 
studies completed by Stone and Neale (1984), who report 
a positive relationship between problem-directed coping 
and seeking social support, which is viewed as an 
attempt to manage a problem in an active way. 
Relationship to Job s atisfaction . Strack, Carver, and 
Blaney (1989) investigated the role of dispositional 
optimism in predicting the successful completion of an 
aftercare program following treatment for alcoholism. 
While previous studies relied on self-report indices of 
subjective well-being, the results of this study were 
based on a very concrete and overt behavioral 
outcome — success or failure to complete the aftercare 
program. This study found that optimism (versus 
pessimism) was a significant predictor of the 
likelihood that subjects would successfully complete an 
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aftercare program into which they had valtmtarily been 
admitted. The optimists were more likely to finish the 
program than the pessimists. It is important to note 
that the subject's sense of optimism was reported in 
general terms regarding anticipated outcomes rather 
than fbeir drinking problem per se. 

An examination of the relationship between 
optimism and .iob distress by Managhen and Mervis (1984) 
revealed that the inclination to use optimistic 
comparisons is linked to lower levels of job distress 
and reductions in stress over time. 

Conclusions from research. Research evidence supports 
the conclusion that dispositional optimism confers 
resistance to the development of physical and 
psychological problems associated with stress. 
Dispositional optimism promotes "active 
coping** — problem focused coping and seeking social 
support — that buffers the effects of stress. It 
promotes Job involvement and is inversely related to 
disengagement . 

In an extensive review of w^e literature on 
illusion and well-being, Taylor and Brown (1988) found 
that an optimistic outlook may promote other criteria 
of mental health- — the ability to care about others and 
the ability to engage in productive and creative work. 
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•'Optimism may be associated with higher motivation, 
greater persistence, more effective performance, and 
ultimately, greater success" (Taylor & Brown, 1988, 
p. 199). This optimism may afford even greater coping 
assistance when an individual is the recipient of 
negative feedback or a similar threat. 
Directions f or Future Research. The findings of this 
review have implications concerning dispositional 
optimism and the role of this variable in teachers* 
coping with job related stress and Job satisfaction. 

1. Is dispositional optimism among teachers predictive 
of the following variables: self-reported Job 
related stress, job satisfaction, and job 
attrition? 

2. Is dispositional optimism among teachers 
significantly related to their optimism about the 
impact of teaching as a profession? 

3. W.bat additional variables <e.g., health habits, 
life style management) distinguish optimistic 
teachers from pessimistic teachers? When these 
additional variables are partialled out of the 
correlational analysis, how predictive is 
optimism of the comparison variables listed in item 
1? 
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4. How do optimistic and pessimistic teachers differ 
in the v;ay they attempt to cape with specific 
job-related stressors? 

5. Do optimists place greater emphasis on the 
intrinsic satisfaction with teaching and pessimists 
on the extrinsic satisfaction? 

Positive Affect 

Over the past decade research has generated an 
extensive amount of information on self-reported mood 
as demonstrated by the 16 studies presented in Table 3. 



Place Table 3 about here 



Several self-report mood instruments have been 
developed over the years, some for clinical use and 
others for research purposes. "The dimensional 
structure of these instruments has been explored 
factor-analytically, and ten or so replicable mood 
dimensions have been identified" CTellegen, 1985, p. 
689). Watson and Tellegen (1985) conducted a review 
and reanalysis of nine self-report mood factor analyses 
from eight different studies. This review and 
reanalysis basically replicated the results of the 
previous analyses and in addition "Showed that the item 
intercorrelations were dominate^ ^y two large 
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dimensions, Positive Affect and negative Affect" 
(Tellegen, 1985, p. 689). 

Positive affect and negative affect are not 
opposites of one another as might be expected. 
Positive affect and negative affect scales have low or 
nonsignificant correlations — they are largely- 
independent of one another (Watson & Tellegen, 1985). 

Both positive and negative affect can be measured 
as traits or as states according to Watson (198Sa) . He 
describes a trait as a persistent difference in general 
affective levels and a state as a transient fluctuation 
In mood. Both state and trait positive affect and 
state and trait negative affect relate to different 
personality traits and to different types of variables. 
For example, positive affect scales correlate strongly 
with extraversion (Costa & McCrae 1980) and various 
measures of social engagement, satisfaction, and 
frequency of pleasant events (Clark & Watson, 1988). 
Negative affect is related to measures of perceived 
stress (Clark & Watson, 1988), physical symptoms and 
health complaints (Watson, 1988a) and corresponds to 
the personality dimension termed neuroticism (Costa & 

McCrae, 1980). 

Positive affect reflects the extent to which a 
person feels enthusiastic, active, high in 
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environment CV&tson, 1558b). High positive affect is 
characterized by terms such as excited, elated, 
enthusiastic, peppy, strong, alert, and determined. 
Low positive affect is characterized by terms such as 
drowsy, dull, sleepy, tired, depressed, lethargic, and 
sluggish. The high positive affect descriptors reflect 
pleasurable engagement; the low positive affect 
descriptors reflect the relative absence of 
pleasureable engagement or a state of disengagement 
(Tellegen, 1985) . A person high in positive affect can 
continue to lead an active and interesting life even in 
the face of perceived stress and strain (Vatson & 
Pennebaker, 1989; Vatson, 1988a). 

Relationship to stress. Vatson Cl988a) states that 
despite stress and strain, a person high in positive 
affect can continue to lead an active and interesting 
life. Studies indicate that positive and negative 
affect relate to different variables. Negative affect 
Is related to perceived stress, poor coping, health 
complaints, and frequency ox unpleasant events. These 
variables are not related to positive affect (Vatson & 
Clark, 1984; Vatscn & Pennteoaker, 1989). 

Positive affect is related to frequency of 
pleasant events and social activities (Clark & Vatson, 
1988; Vaxson, 1988a). All major types of social 
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activity are associated with positive affect. Physical 
activities, traveling, and sightseeing are especially 
associated with heightened positive affect (Clark 8t 
Watson, 1988) In addition to the stress reduction 
benefits of these activities, teachers identified 
specific activities and hobbies such as sports, dance, 
travel, and sightseeing as being important to their 
professional lives. "Teachers reported feelings of 
enjoyment, excitement, and personal growth, first from 
the outside experience itself, and a second time from 
sharing the experience with students** (Pajak, 1989, 
p. 299). 

Relationshi p to Job satisfaction . It has been 
demonstrated that mood patterns limit the effectiveness 
of teachers. Morgan and Krehbiel <1985> found that 
teachers who resigned their positions due to Job 
difficulties showed higher levels of tension, anger, 
anxiety, and depression (as measured on the Profile of 
Mood States) than did teachers working in the same 
environment who reported Job satisfaction and 
intentions to remain in the profession. These findings 
suggest that certain personality characteristics may be 
more adaptive in teaching than are others. 

In a survey investigating the impact of teachers* 
personal lives, including personal traits and 
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experiences, "Teachers . . . viewed interactions with 
students and colleguea at school as opportunities for 
giving expression to positive personal qualities'* 
<PaJak, 1989, p. 292). Although positive affect hasn't 
been directly studied in relation to teachers, the 
descriptors of positi'^e affect — active, enthusiastic, 
excited, elated, peppy, strong, happy, and 
warmhearted — are also the descriptors of teachers who 
report job satisfaction. 

Research using factor analytic techniques has 
shown that positive affect and extraversion share a 
conunon dimension in combined mood-personality space 
<Costa & McCrae, 1980; Diener & Emmons, 1985; Meyer & 
Shack, 1989). According to Costa and KcCrae (1980), 
positive affect is directly related to extraversion and 
contributes to a sense of well-being, life 
satisfaction, and global happiness. 

As part of the Normative Aging Study <a 
longitudinal study of health and aging in men) , the 
predictive relations between personality measures and 
levels of subjective well-being was examined by 
comparing initial results with results obtained from 
the same sample 10 years later. It was determined that 
"Knowing an individual's level of positive affect 
allows a prediction of how happy the person will be 10 
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years later" (Costa & McCrae, I960, p. 246). A study 
to determine the reasons why people vary in their 
satisfaction with various life domains revealed that 
positive affect strongly predicted satisfaction across 
most domains (Emmons, 1983) . 

The published literature on the relationship 
between positive affect and helping behavior was 
examined by Carlson, Charlin, and Miller C1988). Their 
analysis revealed that a positive mood increases a 
person's helpfulness to the extent that being helpful 
meets the helper's positive reinforcement needs. 
Studies conducted by Manucia, Baumann, and Cialdini 
(1984) demonstrated that subjects in a positive mood 
exhibited helpful behavior for reasons unrelated to 
mood management. Helpfulness was not used to elevate 
positive mood but was a side effect of positive affect. 

An examination of mood effects on 
person-perception Judgments revealed that subjects in a 
positive mood formed more favorable impressions of 
others and made more positive Judgements about others 
(Forgas & Bower, 1987). Further, individuals took more 
time to process mood-consistent information than 
mood- inconsistent information. Also, recall and 
recognition errors tended to be biased toward 
mood-consistent information. 
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Conclusions from r e search . Given the difference 
betv/een positive and negative affect, it is clear that 
positive affect is a variable that might be predictive 
of teachers' successful coping and sustaining job 
involvement and satioxcaot iuHi 

While positive affect has not been studied in 
relation to teachers, the terms that describe the 
personality characteristics of teachei s who report Job 
satisfaction are very similar to the terms that 
describe individuals high in positive affect. Another 
commonality between teachers who report job 
satisfaction and individuals high in positive affect is 
social activity. Satisfied teachers view social 
activity^ especially active social events, as making an 
important contribution to their professional lives. 
Positive affect is highly correlated with social 
activity. 

Positive affect is related to extraversicn, 
satisfaction, and subjective well-being. Individuals 
high in positive affect tend to form positive 
impressions of others and to make positive judgments 
about others. Positive affect is associated with 
helping others. For individuals high in positive 
affect, increases in stress and strain do not 
necessarily diminish feelings of energy, excitement. 
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and enthusiasm. 

Directions for future research . Despite the enormous 
arc^unt of research on affect, the positive affect mood 
dimension has received relatively little attention, 
especially when compared to the amount given negative 
affect. Positive affect would seem to be an important 
dimension to study in relation to many areas of health 
psychology, occupation and career development, and 
education. 

1. Does positive affect offer a predisposition for the 
success of some teachers ? 

2. Is positive affect among teachers predictive of the 
following variables: self -reported Job-related 
stress. Job satisfaction, and sustained job 
involvement? 

3. How do taachers high and low in positive affect 
dixfer in the way they attempt to cope with specific 
Job-related stressors? 

4. Do teachers who report a high level of involvement 
in social activities, hobbies, and physical activity 
also rate high in positive affect? 

Self-Esteeia 

The construct of self-esteem has been studied and 
widely used since 1890, yet there is no standard 
theoretical or operational definition for this 
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construct. Crandall (1975), in an effort, to clear up 
the ambiguities surrounding the research in the area of 
self-esteem, defined self-esteem simply as "Liking and 
respect for oneself which has some basis in reality" 
<p. 45). Baumeister, Tice, and Hutton (1989) describe 
self-esteem as "An intrapsychic structure: an attitude 
that evaluates the self" (p. 547). 

Self-esteem has been studied in relation to ir<\ny 
variables. For purposes of this paper, self-esteem 
will be discussed as it relates to coping with stress 
(particularly Job related stress) and satisfaction 
(particularly Job satisfaction). Crandall (1975) 
states, "By discovering what facets of self -e'steeni 
relate to particular criteria, our overall 
understanding of self-esteem is also increased" 
(p. 49). In the early 1980* s several studies examined 
the relationship between self-esteem and teachers* 
effectiveness, coping abilities, and Job satisfaction. 
These studies are presented in Table 4. However, a 
review of the literature indicates that no recent 
studies of this relationship have been conducted. 



Place Table 4 about here 
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Relationship to stress. In a recent review of the 
literature on self-esteem, motivation, and depression 
of patients after a myocardial infarction, Nir and 
Neuman (1990) found self-esteem described as an 
internal source of help for coping with stress. Their 
review also revealed that individuals high in 
self-esteem were more likely to report high life 
satisfaction and high levels of self-respect and 
self-worth. 

Zuckerman (1989) investigated the relationship 
between self-esteem and stress levels and reactions to 
stress. She found self-esteem levels remain steady, 
while stress levels and reactions to stress fluctuate 
over time. Therefore, it seems that stable traits like 
self-esteem exert an influence over fluctuating 
variables like stress and not vice varsa. 

Hubbs-Tait and Blodgett (1989) fou-ad that 
individuals high in self-esteem appraise their 
resources positively when confrunted with stressful 
situatioEs. 

Relationship t o Job satisfaction. Doj-ce (1984) in his 
discussion on teacher effectiveness suggests that hi^h 
self-esteem is a basic requiremant far effiictlve 
teaching. Before students begin to trust a teacher, 
they will "test** the teacher's self-esteero. "Before 
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they (children) actually trust you, they will call you 
names and make you feel like the biggest fool in the 
world. How you deal with this will affect your 
relationship with the children*' <p. 155). In order to 
withstand this sort of personal attack, Dolce states 
that teachers must have good feelings about themselves 
otherwise they may tend to ''second quess" their own 
behavior. A teacher with low self-esteem will be 
perceived as weak and ineffective by the students. 
While this discussion focused on teachers of 
emotionally disturbed students, Dolce feels it has 
implications for all teachers, especially in light of 
the numbers of special education students being 
mainstreamed into regular classes. 

Self -esteem was found to be a major Influence on 
job involvement of teachers. Ghosh and Deb (1983) 
found that teachers high in self-esteem had greater 
congruence between aspiration and expectation than did 
teachers low in self-esteem. In fact, the smaller the 
difference between aspiration and expectation, the 
higher the self-esteem. They also report that teachers 
with the same educational background differed in the 
degree of job Involvement. "Self-esteem is the 
projection of one's ego-struccure regarding job 
identification and involvement" <p. 55). 
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A model for affective education developed by 
Hawkins (1983) has three components — the student, the 
curriculum, and the teacher. An important support 
element of the model is the teacher's achievement of a 
high level of self-esteem which encourages, within the 
teacher, a higher degree of task/Job involvement. 
According to Hawkins, "Once the esteem stage is 
achiev-.d in Maslow* s needs hierarchy, teachers can 
operate as self-motivated, dedicated individuals** 
(p. 344). Singh C1984) suggests that enhanced 
self-esxeem in teachers can lead to improvement of 
classroom instruction and increased professional 
growth. 

Morgan (1984) attempted to delineate and describe 
the personality traits of teachers who wer« most 
successful in fostering both the cognitive and 
psychosocial development of their students. She found 
that these teachers' feelings of self-worth were 
neither extremely high nor low. Those with moderate 
levels of feelings of self-worth were viewed as being 
in a better position to be empathic and thus more 
effective in their response to students than those 
teachers at the high or low end of the scale. Morgan 
states that teachers at the hi«;h end of the scale may 
have never actually experienced empathy except at the 
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cognitive level. 

Singh (1984) and Spencer (1984) suggest that a 
major focus of staff development for teachers should be 
ways to build or enhance self-esteem. Historically, 
the major focus of staff development has been training 
or skills improvement. Research, however, shows that 
teachers are dissatisfied with this type of staff 
development and gain little from it. Singh and Spencer 
maintain that teachers will benefit little from staff 
development unless the focus is expanded to include the 
enhancement of personality characteristics like 
self-esteem. It is the development of these 
characteristics in teachers that will in turn lead to 
professional growth and improved classroom teaching. 

Ghosh and Deb (1983) note that individuals high in 
self-esteem are motivated to perform well on a task in 
an effort to perpetuate their self-concept of 
competence. They view self-esteem as a mediator in the 
relationship between performance and satisfaction. "For 
high self-esteem persons, the better the performance 
the greater the balance with their self -concept of 
competence and therefore the more satisfaction with the 

task" <p. 52). 

Baumeister et al. (1989) found that individuals 
high in self-esteem had a tendency to present 
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themselves in a self-enhancing manner typified by a 
willingness to accept risks and, an ability to focus on 
positive qualities. Individuals high in self-esteem 
tend to measure their ovm performance with that of 
successful others and to accept feedback from 
"experts". Individuals low in self-esteem prefer to 
measure their own performance with their own past 
performances and internal standards. TVey are more 
receptive to feedback from peers than "experts". 
Conclusions from research. Self-esteem has been 
studied in relation to teachers and their particular 
stress. Studies completed in the early 1980' s 
indicated that teachers with high levels of self-esteem 
were also high in effectiveness, Job involvement, and 
Job satisfaction. Teachers high in self-esteem have 
high aspirations and expectations — for themselves and 
for their stuc'rints. Some researchers feel that high 
levels of self-esteem are a basic requirement for 
effective teaching. They contend that programs to 
enhance and build self-esteem should be included in 
staff development. 

Recent studies revealed that self-esteem provides 
an internal source that helps the individual cope with 
stress. Furthermore, individuals high in self-esteem 
are more likely to report high levels of life 
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satisfaction than are individuals low in self-esteem. 
Also, the higher the level of self-esteem, the higher 
the level of job performance. Further, studies 
revealed that self-esteem remains stable despite 
fluctuations in stress. 

Directions f or future research. There has been little 
recent research on the relationship between self-esteem 
and teacher's stress and Job satisfaction. However, 
recent studies on the relationship between self-esteem 
and mental health (Zuckerman, 1989) and physical health 
<Nir & Neumann, 1990; Hubbs-Tait & Blodgett, 1989) have 
implications for teachers that need to be explored. 

1. How do teachers high in self-esteem differ from 
teachers low in self-esteem in the way they attempt 
to cope with specific job-related stressors? 

2. Do teachers with high levels of self-esteem and 
high levels of job-related stress report job 
satisfaction? 

3. Are teachers with high levels of self-esteem more 
inclined to be actively involved in activities of 
the school (as an indication of job involvement) 
than those with low self-esteem? 

4. What additional variables <e.g., health habits, 
life style management) distinguish teachers with 
high self-esteem from those with low self-esteem? 
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Concluding Thoughts 
Studies demonstrate that life affirming constructs 
can predict Job satisfaction for individuals as well as 
prepare them for successful coping with job-related 
stressors. Dispositional optimism has been shown to be 
a prospective predictor of successful coping with 
stress. Retrospective studies have found that optimism 
promotes the ability to care about others, to be happy, 
and to engage in productive/creative work. Positive 
affect has been shown to increase helpfulness and to 
cause individuals to view others more favorably. 
Positive affect strongly predicts satisfaction across 
most life domains. Self-esteem significantly 
influences Job involvement and is considered basic to 
effective teaching. The effects of stress are moderated 
by high self-esteem (see figure 2). 



Place figure 2 about here 



Research suggests that the life affirming 
constructs — positive affect and self-esteem can be 
developed and enhanced in individuals. Sarason, 
Potter, and Sarason (1986) found that positive affect 
can be stimulated in individuals through activities 
that focus one's attention on pleasant experiences and 
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Instances of self-ef 1 icacy . Singh a984) suggests that 
peer-evaluation techniques (receiving feedback from 
peers, reflective teaching, and team teaching) could 
enhance self-esteem of teachers. These techniques 
specifically address the preference of individuals low 
in self-esteem to compare themselves primarily to their 
ovm past performances and to accept feedback from 
peers. Spencer (1984) states that self-esteem can be 
developed and enhanced through values clarification, 
reorganization of personal and occupational goals, 
networking, and counseling. While it has not been 
suggested that dispositional optimism can be developed 
or enhanced, perhaps the coping strategies employed by 
optimists can be taught to those individuals low in 
dispositional optimism. 

Given that these life affirming constructs may 
predict successful coping and Job satisfaction of 
teachers and may also prepare teachers for this 
success, and further, that these life affirming 
constructs can be developed or enhanced, it seems 
important that they be considered a part of teacher 
education. Carefully planned programs for preservice 
and inservice could be a means to develop and enhance 
the personal characteristics that are so necessary for 
successful teaching experiences. 
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Table 1 

Teachers* Stress. Coping Resources, and Job 
Satisfaction 

Study Sample Relevant Findings 



Beasley, C. 

et al . , 

1983 
Co:c, T. & 

Brockley, T. , 

1984 
Cunningham, V. , 

1963 



DeFrank, R. , & 
Stroup, C. , 
1989 



606 RegEd. & 

SpEd. 

teachers 
Reviews studies 

of job stress 

in teachers 



Both groups scored 
in the moderate 
range of burnout . 

Job satisfaction 
may buffer the 
effects of stress. 



Revlev/s studies Stress is due to 



of job stress 



in teachers 



245 RegEd. & 
SpEd. 
teachers 



ERLC 



Note ; RegEd • and SpEd. are 

abbreviations for Regular 
Education and Special Education 



time demands^ 
isolation, fear, 
and inadequate 
relationships. 
Stressors reported 
most often are 
work overload and 
student issues. 
Least reported 
are problems with 
coworkers and 
administrators. 

(table continues) 
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Delong. T- 
1983 



Fimian. & 



Santera, T, , 



1981 



Franks A. & 
Keith, T. , 
1984 



139 teachers 



Coininitted teachers 
expect stress. 
Stress found to be 
a predictor of Job 
satisfaction. 
Students in teacher 
certification 
programs are 
motivated by 
service . Intrinsic 
rewards are 
important for job 
satisfaction 
in teachers. 
Most teachers report 
moderate levels of 
stress but still 
express enj oyment 
and Job 
satisfaction. 
Academically able 
students select 
SpEd. teachers SpEd. but only 47% 
between 1975- remain in teaching 
76 & 1980-81 as opposed to 71% 

(table continues) 



3G5 SpEd. 
teachers 



6 graduating 
classes of 
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Galloway, D. 
et al. , 
1984 



Holley C. & 
Klrkpatrick, 
S. , 1987 



Hudson, F. & 
Moager, K. , 
1983 



Lachnaiit K. & 
Diamant, E. , 
1987 



Lombard!, T. 
8i Donaldson, 
J., 1987 



296 teachers 



100 home 
economics 
teachers 

200 RegEd. & 
SpEd . 
teachers 

383 vocational 
teachers 
(144 male & 
239 female) 

54 SpEd. 
student 
teachers 
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of those v;ith lov/ 
academic ability. 

Teachers • stress is 
related to lack of 
intrinsic reward 
and not to Job 
conditions. 

No relation found 
between Job 
satisfaction and 
stress* 

No difference found 
between RegEd. and 
SpEd. teachers in 
factors related to 
perceived stress. 

Intrinsic rewards 
directly related 
to turnover 
intentions in 
females only. 

88% report SpEd. 
as a personally 
satisfying career • 
however, 48% would 
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(table continues) 



Morocco, J. 691 teachers 

et al. , 

1983 

Raschke, D. 300 teachers . 

et al . , 
1965 

Smilansky, J. , 36 elementary 
1984 teachers 



Suttoij, & SpEd. & RegEd. 

Huberty, J., teachers 
1984 



Vheeler, L. 185 RegEd* & 
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choose another if 
given the chance. 

52% would not choose 
teaching if they 
could choose a 
career over again. 

Teacher stress is 
not a temporary 
condition^ but a 
profound problem. 

Job satisfaction is 
related to 
internal factors 
and stress to 
external factors. 

No difference -found 
in soui'ces of 
stress or in 
coping resources. 
An inverse 
relationship 
exists between 
stress levels and 
Job satisfaction. 

Results show little 

(table continues) 
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225 5pEd, 
teachers 
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difference between 
groups in response 
to stress and 
coping resources. 
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Study 



Carver^ C. & 
Gaines, J . > 
1967 



Scheier, M. 
et al . , 
1939 



Scheier , M. & 
Carver, C. , 
1987 



Sample 



Relevant Findings 



75 women in 3rd DO confers 



trimester of 



resistance to the 



pregnancy development of 

depressive 
symptoms. 
51 male coronary DO correlates 

artery bypass positively with 



surgery 



Scheier, M. 



review of 

research 

linking DO & 

positive 

health 

outcomes 
Study 1: 



problem-- focused 
coping and 
negatively v;ith 
denial. DO also 
shown to predict 
quality of life. 
DO and physical 
well-being are 
positively 
associated. 



DO associated with 



( table continue s ) 
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1986 



Scheler, M. & 
Carver, C, , 
1985 



Strack, S. 
et al • , 
1987 



181 female 
& 110 male 
undergrads 



Study 2: 



34 female & 



66 male 



undergrads 



438 female 



& 336 male 



undergrads 



54 zoale 

alcohol icj 
in 



problem- focused 
coping when the 
situation is 
control lable 
and with 
acceptance when 
the situation is 
uncontrollable, 

DO correlates 
inversely with 
denial, focusing 
on and expressing 
f eel ings, and 
disengagement. 

Those who report 
being highly 
optimistic are 
less likely to 
report being 
bothered by 
physical 
symptoms. 

DO positively 
associated with 
successful 



52 



(table continues) 



Teachers • Coping 



Taylor, S. & 
Brown, J . , 
1988 



treatment 
Review of 
research 
examining 
illusion 
and 

wel 1 -being 



51 

outcome . 
Suggests that 
overly positive 

self -evaluation 
promotes the 
ability to care 
for others, to be 
happy, and to 
engage in 
creative and 
productive work. 



ERLC 



53 



Teachers • Coping 



Table 3 



Positve Affect <PA) 



52 



Study 



Sample 



Relevant Findings 



Baumgardlner , A. 115 

Hi Arkln, R. , undergrads 
1988 



Carlson, M. 
et al . , 
1988 



Clark, L. & 

Watson, D. , 

1988 

Costa, P. & 

McCrae, R. , 

1980 



Review of 
studies 
on mood 
& 

helping 
behavior 

18 Japanese 
college 
students 

Study 1: 

1, 100 males 



PA is enhanced when 

success is 

attributed to 

ability. 
A good mood will 

increase a 

person* s 

hel dullness* 



Study 2: 



High PA is 

associated with 

social activity* 
PA scales correlate 

with extraversion. 

PA also 

demonstrated the 
ability to predict 
future ha^oiness. 
PA is correlated 



(table continues) 



ERIC 
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Teachers • Coping 



Dlener, E, & 
Emmons A. , 
1985 



Dlener, E* 
et al . , 
1985 



Emmons, R« 
et al . , 
1983 



subset of 
group 1 
Study 1: 
167 

undergrads 
Study 2: 

63 undergrads 
Study 3: 

26 undergrads 
Study 4: 

42 undergrads 
Study 5: 

34 adult 

volunteers 
Study 1 

26 undergrads 
Study 2 

42 undergrads 
Study 3 

34 volunteers 

149 undergrads 



53 

with social 
activity. 

Studies demonstrate 
the importance of 
studying mood 
within individuals 
over an extended 
time period. 
Positive and 
negative affect 
are unlikely to 
occur within the 
same person at the 
same moment . 

Studies show that 
emotional 
intensity may 
help to explain 
the independence 
of positive and 
negative affect. 

PA shown to predict 
satisfaction 
across most life 
domains* 



ERIC 



(table continues) 



Teachers • Coping 



/ 

Forgas, J. & 52 undergrade 

Bov/er > , 
1987 



Mayer, G. & 
Shack, J « , 
1989 



Sarason, I. 
et al « , 
1986 



Watson, D. , 
1988a 



23 1 undergrads 



100 undergrads 
& 361 Cadets 



34 male & 
46 female 
i^tudents 



Watson, D. , Study 1 

1988b n ^ 1,748 



ERIC 
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Those high in PA 

tend to fcrm 

positive opinions 

and to make 

positive 

J udgements. 
Results suggest a 

relationship 

between PA and 

extraversion. 
Recalling events 

that stimulated PA 

increases coping 

effectiveness* 
Increases in stress 

and pressure don't 

necessar 1 ly lessen 

feelings of 

energy, 

excitement f 

and enthusiasm. PA 

is related to 

social engagement. 
Studies show that 

correlations 

(table continues) 
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Watson, D. 
et al . , 

1988 



Watson, D. 
& Tellep'^n, 
A. , 1985 



Study 2 

n = 1, 020 
Study 3 

n = 1,835 
90 inpatient 

probands & 

60 cotwins 



Analysis of 8 
studies 



betv/een PA and NA 
are unaffected 
across different 
time periods* 
PA consistently 
demonstrates an 
inverse 

relationship with 
symptoms and 
diagnosis of 
depression* 
Mood is 

characterized by 
two dimensions, PA 
and NA. This is 
consistent across 



studies* 



/ 



ERIC 
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Teachers' Coping 
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Table 4 

Self-Esteem <SE) 
Study 



et al . , 



1931 



Dolce, , 
1984 

Ghosh » G. & 
Deb, S. , 
1983 

Hawkins, V, , 
1983 



Sample 



Baumeister, R. Analysis of 



C. , 19S9 



scales for 



measuring SB 



Principles of 
teaching 

120 teachers 



Model for 



effective 



education 



Hubbs-Tait, L. 32 Type A & 
& Blodgett, 32 Type B 



males 



Relevant Findings 



High SE scores are 

related to the 

tendency to 

present onese If in 

a self-enhancing 

manner. 
SE listed as a vital 

quality for SpEd, 

teachers. 
SE and tenure 

significantly 

influence job 

involvement. 
Effective education 

is the result of 

teacher SE and 

self -mot 1 vat ion. 
Low SE Type A* s 

under high stress 

became more 

(table continues) 
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Teachers' Coping 

57 



Spencer, D, , 
1984 



50 teachers 



Zuckerman, D. , 804 female & 
1989 127 male 

students 



host i le I perce i ved 
themselves as more 
tense and hurried, 
and made more 
errors than high 
SE Type A*s under 
stress. 

Suggestions for 
staff development 
including building 
and enhancing SE 
as a means of 
increasing 
effectiveness* 

Stable traits like 
SE influence 
fluctuating 
variables like 
stress rather than 
vice versa* 



OJr\D 

Profession 



60 



puffers 



in 

00 



Figure 2 LIFE AFFIRMING CONSTRUCTS 

JOB SATISFACTION 

DISPOSITIONAL OPTIMISM 

• Promotes successful outcomes 

# Promotes productive and creative work 

I Predicts quality of life 

POSITIVE AFFECT 

•Increases helpfulness 

SELF ESTEEM 



•Promotes job involvement 
•Promotes job effectiveness 



COPING 



Promotes problem focused 
coping when the situation 
is controllable and 
acceptance when it is not 

Confers resistance to 
depressive symptoms 



Associated with physical 
activity 

Associated with social 
activity and extraversion 



Confers resistance to 
depressive symptoms 
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